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which corresponds with Wallingford House, in 
occupation of Sir William Knollys, Treasurer of 
the Household to Queen Elizabeth, and after- 
wards the residence of George Villiers, first Duke 
of Buckingham. It is now the site of the Admi- 
ralty. From this point, right down to the Cock-pit 
buildings, now the Treasury, runs an unbroken 
wall, flanked by two inner parallel walls, marked 
“ Tilt-yard.” 

In Norden’s Survey, taken 1593, the Tilt-yard 
is clearly shown; and there appears to be an 
arched entrance through the back wall of the 
yard into the park to the south, near an enclosure 
marked as “ The Parke lodgings.” 

A curious engraved view, by Israel Silvestre, a 
contemporary of Della Bella, exhibits Whitehall 
Street with the Holbein Gate in the centre, the 
Banqueting House to the left, and the long wall 
of the Tilt-yard and trees in the park over it to 
the right. In this wall, towards the southern 
end, near the Holbein Gate, is an arched entrance. 
The print has been carefully fac-similed in J. T. 
Smith’s Westminster, p. 20. It probably dates 
about 1650. Silvestre died in 1691. He was born 
1621, The style of engraving is very similar to 
that of Callot and Della Bella. 

In Newcourt’s map, engraved by Faithorne in 
1658, where the various buildings are, as in the 
preceding plans, represented in elevation as well 
as ground plan, the Tilt-yard appears entire, and 
the wall next to the park has no break in it. 
Wallingford House has become a noble mansion, 
with a square enclosure. The space within the 
park, where the parade now is, is laid out as a 
garden, with a square piece of water and swans 
floating on it. A stream of water, crossed by a 
bridge of two arches, flows from north to south, 
and seems to divide this parade portion from the 
rest of the park westwards. 

The plan of. Whitehall, surveyed by John 
Fisher in the reign of Charles II., shows many 
changes. The original drawing belongs to the 
Duke of Portland, and was engraved by Vertue, 
as exhibiting the palace and its surroundings in 
1680. Cunningham, however, in his London 
(p. 550) shows, with much cogency, that it ought 
to be dated ten years earlier. By this plan, there- 
fore, in 1670 we find the ground on the park side 
of the street almost entirely changed. A very 
small part of the Tilt-yard, merely the south end, 
now occupied by Dover House, remains open. The 
Horse Guards’ courtyard, stables, gateway, sentry- 
boxes, and a house .for the Foot-guards, are all 
clearly defined, and were then in full use. The 
northern extremity of the Tilt-yard is occupied 
by Mrs. Kirk’s “ Lodgings,” and has since grown 
into a square solid mansion, which in modern 
times is known as the “ Pay Office.” It is worth 
noting, that the tablets of instructions, which are 
hung up inside the sentry-boxes of the Foot- 




















uards on duty in front of these buildi 
Whitehall, extending from the Paya . 
Downing Street, and also ‘on the Square of the 
Parade, are still headed “ Tilt-yard-Guard.” 

The two sentry-boxes for the Horse Guards 
are clearly shown in a curious view of White 
hall in 1669, engraved in The Travels of Cosmo 
the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany, published in 
London, 4to, 1821. The rough building, with a 
rude kind of staircase used for the Foot-gu 
also a at this side of the drawing; and 
beyond it, over the sloping roof, may be seen the 
turrets of the square Treasury building. The 
Holbein Gate, with gabled houses connecting it 
with the Banquetting House, completes the series, 

A curious picture belonging to the Earl of 
Hardwick, a view taken in St. James’s Park 
looking towards Whitehall, shows a very ruinous 
guard-house, with the rude, corner staircase pro- 
jecting from the Holbein Gate into the parade, 
and the Treasury building and the Cock-pit to 
the right of these again. The date of the picture 
is marked by the introduction of King Charles IL, 
attended by his courtiers, and followed by several 
— It has been engraved in Pennant’s 

ondon, p. 110, A similar picture is preserved in 
the collection at Holland House. 

A drawing by Canaletto, taken between the 
years 1746 and 1748, still showing the old Horse 
Guards, with the present Admiralty building and 
the steeple of new St. Martin’s church beyond it, 
is engraved in J. T. Smith’s Westminster. It 
appears also in Kip’s large and curious view of 
London, about the year 1720. Pictures by James 
at Hampton Court may also be consulted with 
interest. 

The present building of the Horse Guards, 
built by Vardy about 1753, is seen in Rooker’s 
spirited engraving after Paul Sandby, dated 
Dec. 1766, of the old gateway-entrance to the 
courtyard of Whitehall Palace, taken from the 
front of what is now the United Service Museum. 
This gateway, with a tall steeple-like roof, imme- 
diately joined the Banqueting House and modern 
chapel. On the extreme right in the engraving 
is shown the corner of a building marked as the 
residence of Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect; 
being, in fact, that diminutive house at White 
hall of which, in contrast to his stupendous con- 
structions at Blenheim and Castle Howard, Swift 
said — 

“ At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling a goose-pye.” 

Whitehall was mainly destroyed by the cen- 
flagration of 1698. The gateway has now entirely 
disappeared, and Lord Carrington’s mansion 0 


cupies the site of the gabled residences — 


ing it. 
8, Ashley Place, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
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DR. FREIND’S EPITAPH ON EVAN REES. 


The following epitaph, I believe, has not yet 

peared in “N. & Q.,” but it surely deserves a 
a in the collection. It is engraven on a brass 
tablet and placed against a pillar on the south 
side of Margam Church, Glamorganshire. The 
original, in Latin, was, I am told, from the pen of 
the learned Dr. Freind, M.D. in 1702, at the time 
of Evan Rees’ death; and the translation sub- 
joined was made many years since by the Jate very 

ev. William Bruce Knight, Dean of Llandaff, 
and formerly incumbent of Maryam :— 


“ Vos qui colitis Hubertum, 
Inter Divos jam repertum, 
Cornuque quod concedens fatis 
Reliquit vobis insonatis, 

Latos solvite clamores 

In singultus et dolores ; 

Nam quis non tristi sonet ore 
Conclamato Venatore ? 

Aut ubi dolor justus nisi] 

Ad tumulum Evani Risi ? 

Hic per abrupta et per plana, 
Nec tardo pede nec spe vana, 
Canibus et telis egit 

Omne quod in silvis degit. 

Hic evolavit mane puro, 

Et cervis ocyor et Euro, 
Venaticis intentus rebus ; 

Tune cum medius ardet Phebus 
Indefessus adhuc quando 
Idem occidit venando. 

At vos venatum, illo duce, 
Alia non surgetis luce ; 

Nam Mors mortalium venator 
Qui ferina nunquam satur, 
Cursum prevertit humanum, 
Proh dolor! rapuit Evanum. 
Nec meridies nec Aurora 
Vobis reddent ejus ora. 

Restat illi nobis flenda, 

Nox perpetua dormienda. 
Finivit multa laude motum 
In ejus vita longe notum. 
Reliquit equos, cornu, canes, 
Tandem quiescant ejus manes. 


, 


Evano Riso 
Thomas Mansel 
Servo fideli 
Dominus benevolus 





Obiit 1702.” 
Translation. 


“Ye who kneel at Hubert’s shrine, 
Hubert now a name divine, 
And wind the sportive horn which he 
Bequeathed you, his last legacy, 
Let no loud shouts or halloos tlow, 
Change the notes to tones of woe, 
For who but mourns, when to the dead 
So choice a sportsman’s spirit fled ? 
Or where can grief be better shewn 
Than at Evan Rees’s stone ? 
He through ctaggy ways or plain, 
Swift of foot nor swift in vain, 


With weapons and with hounds pursued 
All the tenants of the wood. 
Up with the dawn, his speed surpassed 
The bounding stag or driving blast. 
He was keen for sport when high 
Pheebus rules the middle sky, 
And as unfatigued when he 
Dips beneath the western sea. 
But he, my friends, whom you deplore 
Shall lead you in the field no more, 
For Death, that hunter of our race, 
And never sated with the chase, 
For human foot too sure and fast, 
Ah! has on Evan seized at last. 
Nor at noontide nor at morn 
Will you see him ; but forlorn 
He a long, long night must sleep, 
We his friends be left to weep. 
Well has he closed his active days, 
To many known and known with praise. 
Horn, hounds, and horses lose their friend 
At last, may peace his shade attend. 
W. B. K a 

A short account of Dr. Freind, who was a man 
of mark in his day, may be acceptable to some 
readers of “N. & Q.” He and his brother, who 
was afterwards Head Master of Westminster 
School, had been educated under the celebrated 
Dr. Busby. John Freind, already distinguished as 
a classical scholar, followed the profession of physic, 
in which he attained to the highest honours. In 
1705 he accompanied Lord Peterborough on his 
Spanish expedition as physician to the army, and 
on his return to England in 1707, advocated the 
cause of that nobleman, in a publication, to which 
he added an account of the defence of Valencia, 
with original papers. 

In 1711 Dr. Freind was admitted a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. In 1722 he was elected M.P. 
for Launceston. Dr. Wigan, his biographer, says : 
“‘Tllic in'magno eloquentium oratorum numero, ob 
summam ejus in dicendo vim ac leporem magno- 
pere inclaruerit.”” He was a staunch Tory, and 
expressed himself very strongly on the apprehen- 
sion and committal of his intimate friend the 
Bishop of Rochester (Atterbury), and as he after- 
wards attended him while in prison, he was sus- 
pected of being concerned in “ The Bishop’s plot.” 
The Habeas Corpus being suspended, he was ex- 
amined by the Privy Council and committed a 
close prisoner to the Tower. It was here he began 
his very learned work on The History of Physic. 
| Meanwhile Dr. Mead was called to attend Sir 
| Robert Walpole, but refused to prescribe for him 

until he obtained the liberation of his colleague. 
It was on this occasion that*Freind received a 
signal proof of Mead’s disinterested friendship in 
being presented with a large sum taken as fees 
from his patients during his imprisonment, Soon 
after Dr, Freind obtained his liberty he was ap- 
pointed physician to the Prince of Wales, and on 
that Prince’s accession to the throne he became 
physician to Queen Caroline. 
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AMERICAN CENTENARIANS. 
REV. CHARLES CLEVELAND. 


In my last article* I referred to a gentleman 
then living who would complete his century, 
should he live till the 21st of the present month, 
I regret to state that he has since died on June 5, 
lacking sixteen days only of the desired term. In ; 
my view, however, any well-established case of 
extreme old age is valuable, as fortifying in the 
strongest manner the claims of the few actual 
centenarians. It would be the merest superstition 
to suppose that a man might live ninety-nine years 
and three hundred and fifty days, but that some 
supremt law prevented the attainment of the cen- 
tury. 

The late Rev. Charles Cleveland was born at 
Norwich, Conn., June 21,1772. His father was 
Aaron Cleveland of Norwich, a man of some local 
note, a member of the legislature, and a minister. 

From the City Clerk of Norwich, Mr. John L. | 
Devotion, I have received the following copy of | 
the records :— 

“ Aaron Clevefand and Abiah Hide were married 12th 
April, 1768. 


Children, 
George, born Jany. 9, at 1 o'clock in the morning, 1769. 


William, born Dec. 20, at 11 - 1770. 
Cuar.es, born June 21, at 5 a 1772. 
Francis, born March 9, at 2 ” 1774. 
Sarah, born Dec. 29, at 4 ~ 1775. 
Aaron Porter, born July 11, at 9 ” 1778.” 


The father, Aaron Cleveland, married a second 
time, and died at New Haven, Sept. 21, 1815, aged 
seventy-one years. 

Charles Cleveland came to Salem, Mass., at the 
age of twelve years; made a voyage to Africa; 
was a clerk; and finally was Deputy Collector in 
the Custom House, remaining there till 1802. He 
then came to Boston, and was a stockbroker and 
dealer in dry goods for over twenty years. Finally, 
he gave up business, becoming greatly interested 
in a mission to the poor of the city, and in 1838 
he was ordained. From that time to the day of 
his death he was one of the most useful and 
honoured citizens of Boston. “ Father Cleveland ” 
was known to every one by name at least, and he 
was liberally furnished with the means to carry | 
out the work of active charity in which he de- 
lighted. 

Or the occasion of his ninetieth birthday, in 
1862, a little sketch of his life was printed and 
given to his friends, and in this the date of his 
birth is recorded as above. So in Miss Caulkins’s 
History of New London, 1866, p. 521. Charles is 
mentioned as “ born June 21, 1772, and now (1865) 
93 years of age.” 

These citations will, I trust, prevent any doubt | 
as to. the great age of Charles Cleveland. For 
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the last month, and especially after the sreinning 


of his last illness, the case has been watched wi 
| great interest, and any mistake about the person 
| or his age is simply impossible. 


I am sorry that I cannot inscribe Cleveland as 
the sixth on niy list, but I am investigating the 
claims of two ladies to a place thereon, and ho 
to report soon. W. H. Wurrmorsz, 

Boston, U.S. A. 

“THry CANNOT TOUCH ME FOR COINING,”— 

“ Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining ; I am 
the king himself.”—Act IV. Sc. 6. 

Shakespeare may here refer to the ancient 
maxim that the right of coining is comprehended 
in those royal rights, which never leave the kingly 
sceptre :— 

“Jus monetez comprehenditur in regalibus que nun- 
quam a regio sceptro abdicantur. Jus cudende monete 
ad solum principem, hoc est, imperatorem, de jure per- 
tinet. 

W. L. Rusnroy, 

Empezzie. — The old lexicographers—for in- 
stance Minshew, and after him Blount, &.—give 
this word “ Embezell, to steale, to pife rT,” &e. ; and 
I am not aware that it has ever borne any other 
signification. One is, therefore, a little surprised 
to find it employed in one of the clauses of the 
will of Matthew Prior, the poet :— 

“T leave to Mr. Adrian Drift the sum of one thousand 


| pounds, to be employed and disposed of at his discretion, 


hoping that his industry and management will be such 
that he will not embezz/e or decrease the same,” 

This gentleman was, it will be remembered, 
joint executor of the will with Lord Harley, and 
edited the History and the Miscellaneous Works 
of his deceased friend, 2 vols. 8vo, 1740. 

I do not know that executors are honester 
now-a-days, as a rule, than in the times of Prior; 
but I fancy few of them would feel complimented 
by a testamentary recommendation not to “em- 
bezzle ” the money bequeathed to them in trust. 

Wrrrram Batss, 

Birmingham. 

Ottver CroMWwELL’s DescenpAaNntTs.—Believing 
that all a man’s descendants are lineal descendants, 
and that any male descendant of Oliver Crom- 
well is his lineal male descendant whether his 
name be Cromwell or anything else, I must hold 


| the assertion that his last lineal male descendant 
| died in May, 1821, to be incorrect. 


The descendants of Oliver Cromwell's daugh- 
ter, Claypole or Claypool, have been in Pennsyl- 
vania for more than a century and a half. 
Pratt, who died a few years ago, was one of these 


| male descendants; and within the last six months 


another male descendant died here, Col. William 


| D. Lewis, Jun., who commanded one of the 


Pennsylvania regiments in the Union army during 
the late rebellion. Banr-Porst. 
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Hats. — The fashion in hats is rather curious. 
I find in Lloyd’s Treatise on Hats, London, 1822, 
when the beaver had no rival, and the silk was 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


unknown, the following “ Short List of Lloyd’s | 


Fashionable Hats, invented, man 

sold*by him, at his warehouse, 92, Newgate Street, 

and 71, Strand,” which I deem worthy of a corner 

in “N. & Q.” 
The John Bull. 
The Wellington. 
The Tandem. 
The Tally-ho. 
The Shallow. 
The Coburg. 
The Marquis. 
The Eccentric. 
The Re gent. 


The Bang-up 

The Joliffe. 
Clericus. 

The Bon Ton. 
The Baronet. 

The Four-in-hand. 
A Bit of Blood. 
The Baron. 

A Noble Lord. 
The Kent. The New Dash. 
The Cumberland. A Paris Beau. 

The Esquire. The Brutus. 

The Vis-a-Vis. The Exquisite. 
The Petersham. ie Irresistible, 
The Tilbury. ie Pic-nic. 
i 


rl 
Tl 
rt 
The Count. The Viscount. 
Th 
rt 
Th 





The Medium. e Dandy. 

The Collegian. The Slouch Marquis. 
The Corinthian The Slouch Viscount. 
The Gloster. The Large Medium. 
The Small Marquis. The Slouch, and 


The Turf. 
Here are no less than forty-four varieties ; more, 


The Newmarket, 


I believe, than the leaders of fashion in head- | 


gear now furnish to the public; and it was ex- 

tremely difficult, Mr. Lloyd informs us, to make 

anything like a durable hat in those days. 
Mavrice Lenrnan, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

ErrmoLocy oF Maccaronr.—In a review of 
Fétis (Hist. gén. de la Musique, tome iii.) in 
L Indépe ndance Be lge, is the following: — 

“On trouve dans les farces atellanes les types de plu- 
sieurs des personnages obligés de l’ancienne comédie ita- 
lienne : le vieillard crédule et dupé qui s'appelait pappus ; 

vi pe q ait papy 
le bouffon (bucco), pere du pulcinella napolitain ; maccus, 
le valet gourmand et menteur qui avalait, aux éclats de 
rire du public, de longs tuyaux de cette pate & laquelle il 
8 laisse son nom: le maccaroni.” 
R. S. Carnock. 
Gray's Inn, 


Gray anp Jounson on Lonvon.—The follow- 


ing almost contemporary instances of the truth of | 


the proverb—“Quot homines tot sententie ”— 
may amuse some of the readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“I have been at London this month, that tiresome 
dull place, where all people under thirty find so much 
amusement.” — Gray, in 1764. 


* Why, Sir, you find no man at all intellectual who is | 


Willing to leave London, No, Sir, when a man is tired 
of London he is tired of life; for there is in London all 
that life can afford.”—Dr. Johnson, in 1777. 

JONATHAN BovucuiER. 
_ Vourarre anv Dr. Jonxson.—It is of sufficient 
importance that the opinion of such a man as Dr. 
ohnson, whether right or wrong, of his great 


ufactured, and | 





contemporary Voltaire, should be preserved in its 
integrity, for Mr. Kenealy to forgive me for 
pointing out that, with regard to one word—but 
that an all-important one—in applying this to his 
great countryman, Dr. Maginn, his memory has 
led kim into an error. Of the latter he says :— 

“ With abilities confined to no single branch of intel- 
lect, he shines brilliantly in all, and reminds me more 
than any man I ever saw of Johnson’s eulogium on 
Voltaire: ‘Vir acerrimi ingenii et mu/tarwm litera- 
rum,’ "—Brall igham ; or the De ipnosophists, p. 25. 

Now this may be what Johnson ought to have 
said, and perhaps #s what he did say; but what 
Boswell makes him to say on his visit to Paris, 
and in a conversation with F'réron, the journalist, 
was, “ Vir acerrimi ingenii, et pavcarum litera- 
rum,”’—which is a different thing altogether. 

Witiuim Bates. 

Birmingham. 


“Tue Atmicuty Dotiar.’—It may perhaps 
not be generally known to readers that this most 
expressive and happy phrase was the invention of 
Washington Irving, and was first used by him in 
one of his sketches ( The Creole Village ), published 
originally in 1837. Irving himself notes the fact 
in an edition of some of his works issued in 1855 
by Constable & Co. of Edinburgh, in which he 
says in a note on “ the almighty dollar ” :— 

“This phrase, used for the first time in this sketch 


| (The Creole Village), has since passed into current circu- 


lation, and by some has been questioned as savouring of 
irreverence. The author, therefore, owes it to his ortho- 
doxy to declare that no irreverence was intended, even 
to the dollar itself—which, he is aware, is daily becoming 
more and more an object of worship.” 

May I take the liberty of saying, in connection 
with this subject, that it is a great pity Irving’s 
works are not more in the hands of the public 
than they seem to be? ‘They are, I am‘ sure, 
infinitely preferable to the flimsy and pretentious 
rubbish which at present has a hold of the market 
of light literature. F, 

Inverness. 


Queries, 


Barons’ Cave, Reteate.—People who visit 
Reigate are shown an underground hall, in which 
they are told the barons first obtained King John’s 
consent to Magna Charta, before going to Runny- 
mede. Could you inform me on what authority 
this story is founded ? WYcLirre VAUGHAN. 

[The source of the tradition seems to be John Watson’s 
Memoirs of the Ancient Earls of Warren and Surrey, 
1782, i. 30. He says: “ Tradition tells us that in this cave, 
or large room, the barons met in council before their 
conference with King John in Runingmede ; if so, it was 
probably here that the particulars contained in Magna 
Charta were agreed upon to be demanded. It goes by 
the name of the Barons’ Cave.” From the circumstan- 


tial narrative of the movements of the confederated 
nobles given by Matthew Paris, from the time of their 
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meeting in arms at Stamford in the Easter week until 
the march to Runnymede in the June following, it would 


seem that the above story is altogether unworthy of 


credence. | 
DrrpEen anp Tate AND Brapy’s VERSION OF 
tHE Psatms.—lIn a very interesting article in this 


month’s (September) number of the Cornhill Ma- | 


gazine on English translations of Goethe’s Faust, it 
is stated that Dryden is said to have had some 
hand in the few good lines of Tate and Brady's 
version of the Psalms. I am anxious to know 
what is the authority for this statement, and 
where the rumour is mentioned. ~ W. D.C. 
Eprraru.—I have found the following epitaph 
in the churchyard of the parish church of Ilfra- 
combe, Devon. I should be glad to know whe- 
ther it be original; or, if not, whence it is taken? 
No name nor daté appear with it : — 
“ I’ve travelled my appointed time, 
rill my Deliverer come, 
And wip@@way his Servant’s tears, 
And take his Exile home.’ 
HERMENTRUDE. 
of Hymns, 


I c py rbatim. 
This verse is taken from Wesley's Collect: 
No. 734, where the first line reads : — 
“ I suffer out my threescore years,” &c. | 
Govip, Cooxz, AND Harrorpp FamMILizs. — 
Would Mr. Sacre give me any -information he 
possesses of the families of Gould and Cooke. Are 
there any pedigrees of either of these families, or 
of that of Hartopp, prior to January 13, 1762, 
when the baronetcy became extinct? According 
to a copy of the will of Elizabeth Cooke, daughter 
of Sir Nathaniel Gould, the house she lived in at 
Stoke Newington was, with an estate in Leicester- 
shire, the property of the Gould family. Did 
Fleetwood House pass into the possession of the 
Hartopps, and so into that of Gould, or was it 
uired by purchase? Subject to the life interest 
eof Elizabeth Cooke, Sir Nathaniel Gould left his 
properties to a nephew, John Gould. Was this 
John Gould ason of James Gould, whose daughter, 
Elizabeth, appears as baptised at Stoke Newing- 
ton, October 7, 1697? Where is the burial of 
Thomas Cooke, which took place in 1752, to be 
found? I do not think Margaret Cook, buried 
at Stoke Newington, December 1, 1749, was a 
daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Cooke ; they 
only had one child, who died young. The bulk 
of the Cooke property went to a niece, the daugh- 
tér of John Cooke, by his wife Gertrude Con- 
stantia de Hochepied. Is anything known of Sir 
William Pritchard, Lord Mayor of London, 1682-8, 
who married Sarah Cooke of this piace, aunt to 
Thomas Cooke, of Stoke Newington? I am sur= 
prised at the date of Elizabeth Cooke’s burial, as 
on a trinket in the possession of a relative of mine 
her death is given as occurring on January 17, 
1768. What was the relationship between the 
families of Gould, Churchill, and Bruce? The 


intermarriages between the families of Fleetwood 
} and Hartopp are remarkable. ‘General Fleet. 
wood’s third marriage is not recorded in Kimber 
and Johnson's Baronetaye , 1771, under Fleetwood 
of Calwiche, Staffordshire. 
REGINALD STEWART Boppryetog, 
Kingsthorpe, Northampton. 
Replies must be forwarded direct to « 


—Ep.] 


ur correspondent, 


Viscount Harpiner, rtc.—Where can I find a 
biographical account of Sir Henry Hardinge, the 
gallant solider and also of Harrison Weir (now 
living), the great animal painter ? 

JOHN DE Jouy, 

[ Biographical notices of Henry Viscount Hardinge 
(ob. Sep. 24, 1856) appeared in 7 Times of the follow- 
ing day; also in The Illustrated News, of Sept. 27, 1856 
p. 317; The Guardian of Oct. 1, 1856, and other pe riodi- 
< als and papers at the same time.——For some account 
of Harrison William Weir consult Men of the Time, edit. 
1872, p. 955.] , 

Joan or Arc.—In the obituary notice of the 
Rev. John Thomas Lys, Senior Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, The Guardian (Oct. 11, 1871) 
states that — 

“ Mr, Lys was, we believe, of 





ld Huguenot family, 


and, by reason of the dying out of the elder branch, had 
become the representative of Joan of Arc; but by reason 
of his highly sensitive and retiring disposition, had never 
laid claim to the barony upon the successors of the 
heroine, and which had devolved on him. He has, how 
ever, we understand, an heir in the son of his younger 
brother,” ‘ 


What foundation is there for this statement, 
and is Mr. Lys’s nephew really the representative 
of the famous Joan ? Y. 8. M. 
A Qvoration.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q” 
inform me, who was the author of the following? 
*“ A prison is a house of care, 
A place where none can thrive, 
A touchstone true to try a friend, 
A grave for men alive.” 
T. Eyre. 
Hayfield, near Stockport. 


A SHower or Brack Worms.— 

“ A letter from Bucharest reports a curious atmospheric 
phenomenon which occurred there on the 25th ult. ata 
quarter past 9 in the evening. During the day the heat 
was stifling. The sky was cloudless, In the evening 
everybody went out walking, and the gardens were 
crowded. The ladies were mostly dressed in white low- 
necked robes. Towards 9 o'clock a small cloud appeared 
on the horizon, and a quarter of an hour afterwards raid 
began to fall, when to the horror of everybody, it was 
found to consist of black worms of the size of an ordinary 
fly. All the streets were strewn with these curious ani- 
mals, We trust there was some one in the town suffi- 
ciently interested in natural history to preserve some 
specimens, and that we shall hear something further re- 
specting this phenomenon.”— Levant Times, August 6, 
1872. 

Are the recorded instances of these events but 
different degrees of the same phenomenon, 
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have they been uniformly produced under similar 
atmospheric conditions? Some student of na- 
tural science among the readers of “ N. & Q.” will 
perhaps oblige us with an explanatory note on 
the subject ; and, if within the scope of his finite 
acquisiti ns, tate why in this case worms are 
generated, an ; 


} 
i 
A 


in another frogs. O. B. B. 


Rosert Starrorpd.—In Thwing Church, York- 








shire, is a small brass, with an inscription record- 
ing the name of Robert Stafford, “the servant of 
the Lord,” who died September 27, 1621. T! 
arms are, dexter, Or, a chevron gu. (the art i 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham), sinister, E 

a chevron between two martens. I should b 
very glad of any information about this Robert 
St se name in the ordinary Peerages I 


have been unable to find. " F.B.B. 


sED IN Carvinc.—I have a curious 











little duodecimo, entitled — 
Duty of a Womar , al 

Fer the Age of Six . 
WwW La I Fifth I I 
Pri { 712, 172% 

It con s a chapter on “The Terms and Art 
f Carving of Fowl, Fish, Flesh, &c., in which 
there are given special directions for rforming 
each of the following operations: lo Allay a 

hea t reak a are—to Thigh a W \- 
P} I H to ‘I \ 
cock or Pig —to Unbrace a Mallard—to Uul 
’a Coney—to Untach a Curlew—to Wing a Par 
tridge or Q Dismember II Dis- 
piay a ( to Lift a § —to 4 I r 

to R ty to S a Uock, ( e 

[ a Bit an ¢ 
v » ¥ ; e ¢ of t y ’ in 

vocables f idea a yuted to t 
Arabic, kk iandic, and some i th N wrth A l- 
can tongues, 

Have these terms now become obsolete? It 
would appear so: for whilst in Bailey's Dictionary 

‘ J . . 


> : 
the first seven of them have 


Imperial Dictionary I find 





/ 
0 break a deer, to cut it up at tabl 
= ’ , 
and, in a general sense, “ 70 display, to carve, to 
dissect and open,” illustrated by a quotation from 


The Spect 





only 


tor: “He carves, displays, and cuts up 
to a wonder.” Bailey has also, “To unjoiné [not 
unjvin} a bittern.” Richardson does not mention 
ove of them. James T. Presiey. 


Watrer Scorr anp “ Carter Herem’.”— 


“ Wives and mit] maist despairing, 
Ca’ them lives men.” ; 
S ( Me fs 
“It's no fish ye're buyit ren’s liv An- 





Squary, chap, xi. 
“ It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives.” 
Hood, Song of the Shirt 





Did Scott take idea from the song, or the 
author of the song his from Scott? What is the 


date of the song? 
copy of it? 


Wett or Sr. Ki 
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n I meet with a 


L\THAN Bovucurer. 


lowing is from 
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ition assembled 
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of an interesting 
certain beautiful 
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he had written in his youth, he married at the age of 
seventy-nine Miss Brook, who wa y eighteen.” 

Denham is said to have married this lady about 
the year 1664, when he was forty-nine. He was 
born in 1615. 

The following is a copy of hi try at Oxford :— 

* Trin, 
“1631, N Johannes Dé , Essex, filius J. 


Denham de Horsley Parva in com. ilitis, annos 
natus 16.” 

The following is a translati f his entry at 
Lincoln’s Inn, as far as a learned friend can make 
out the bad writing: — 

* Lincoln’s Inn. 

“Surrey. To Wit: John Denham, son and heir ap- 
parent of John Denham, Knight, one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer, was admitted into the Society of that Inn on 
the 26 April, in the seventh year of the reign of King 


Charles, and paid to the use of the aforesaid Inn £3 3s, 4d., 
e of the Cha yr 


which never * * the hou or, 
centine § WILLIAM LENTHALL, 
~~ Rich. Masox. 


S 
“ Admitted by Roland Wandesford 
The reader will perceive that, of the young 
Royalist’s two sureties, one was the notorious 
Lenthall. 
Denham died at his office in Whitehall, 
March 19, 1668, and was buried in Westminster 


Abbey. The Abbey register gives the date of his 
burial : — 
“Sir John Denham was buried near Mr. Chaucer’s 





monument, March 23, 16¢ 

In a later passage in Grammont’s Memoirs, 
Denham is spoken of in a different strain, and 
with an intensity of bitterness which looks very 
like personal rancour. “ Naturally jealous,” Den- 
ham is now said to be “more and more suspi- 
cious.” He is “old and disagreeable, and formed 
ideas of what was sufficient to have made him 
hang himself, if he had possessed the resolution.’”’* 
He is a “ traitor,” an “old villain” : — 

“He had no country houset to which he could carry 
his unfortunate wife. . No person entertained any 
doubt of his having poisoned her. . . . The populace of his 
neighbourhood had a design of tearing him in pieces as 
soon as he should come abroad; but he shut himself up 
to bewail her death, until their fury was appeased by a 
magnificent funeral, at which he distributed four times 


* While in England, Grammont had engaged to marry 
Miss Hamilton, granddaughter of Lord Abercorn. Set- 
ting out on his return to France, without peforming his 
promise, he was overtaken at Dover by the lady’s brothers 
and asked whether he had not forgotten something: “ Yes, 
indeed, I have forgotten to marry your sister,” answered 
Grammont, and immediately returned and married her. 
( Vide Rose’s Biog. Dic.) 

+ It has always been supposed that his residence at 
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more burnt wine than had ever been drunk at any burial 
in England.” 

How much, if any, of this tirade is truae—be- 
yond the fact that the poet bewailed h ife—it is 
difficult to say. Whatever may be said of the 
general view of the times these Memoirs give, the 
details it is well known are “ not to be trusted” 
(Lowndes). 

That the poet was terribly affected by his 
wife’s death, and the circumstances attending it, 
is beyond question. Sp aking of Denham after 
the Restoration, Johnson’ says of him : — 

“ It might be hoped that the favour of his m 
esteem of the public would now make him happy. But 
a second marriage brought upon him so1 juiet, as 
for a time disordered his understanding. Butler lam- 
pooned him for his lunacy.” 

Lord Lisle, in a letter to Sir William Temple 
dated September 26, 1667, says *: — 

“ Poor Sir John Denham is fallen to the ladies also. 
He is at many of the meetings at dinners, telks more 
than ever he did, and is extremely pleased with those 
that seem willing to hear him, and from that obligation 





ter and 








exceedingly praises the Duchess of Monmouth and my 
Lady Cavendish. Hf he had not the name of being mad, 
I believe in most companies he would be thought wittier 


than ever.” 

He appears to have recovered his reason shortly 
before S died; which was rather more than & 
year after the death of his wife. Tis burial in 
Westminster Abbey is some proof, I suppose, of 
the general esteem in which he was held by his 
country. 

The facts relating to his wife’s death appear 
to be as follows: — 

“ Lady Denham had attracted the notice of the Duke 
of York: but in the midst of this diaison she was married 
by the interposition of her friends, at the age of eighteen, 
to Sir John Denham, a widower, and old enough to be 
her father - « « « « She was then about to be 
appointed lady of honour to the Duchess of York. The 
matter was still in discussion when Lady Denham was 


| seized with a sudden indisposition, of which, after lan- 


Egham led to his writing Cooper's Hill, his best poem. | 


Speaking of Egham, the writer of the additions to Cam- 
den’s Britannia says: “ Here, lived Sir John Denham, 
the poet, who has immortalised Cooper’s Hill adjoining.” 
The poet’s branch of the Denham family, at this time 
buried at Egham. 


guishing some days, she expired Jan. 17, 1667, in the 
first bloom of her youth and beauty, and before she had 
completed her twenty-first year. It was believed at the 
time that she had been poisoned ina cup of chocolate.” 
In the notes to the English edition of Gram- 
mont’s Memoirs of 1809, notes partly written, it 
is said (Lowndes), by the late Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. NicHotson will find the following: — 
“The lampoons of the day, some of which are to be 
found in Andrew Marvell’s Works,t more than insinuate 
that [Lady Denham] was deprived of life by a mixture 
infused into some chocolate. The slandér of the - 
imputed her death to the jealousy of the Duchess 0 


Ork. 
———— 





* Temple’s Works, i. 484. 
+ Public Galleries, by Mrs. Jameson. 


t Burnett speaks of Marvell as “ the liveliest droll of 


but with 3” 


| the age, who wrote in a burlesque strain; , 
om the king 


pleasure.” 





peculiar and entertaining a conduct, that, from ' 
down to the tradesman, his books were read with 
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And in the authorised Guide, sold at Hampton 
Court Palace, he.will find it stated that Lady 
Denham “is generally believed to have fallen a 


yictim to female jealousy.” But general belief 


is not always to be trusted; and lampoon. and 
slander are very sorry authorities. Whether Lady 
Denham did die of poison is not known to me. 

Deeply indebted were the Stuarts, and espe- 
cially James II., to poor Denham. When James, 
then Duke of York, in female attire, succeeded in 
escaping from St. James’s Palace, it was under 
the conduct of the trusty, venturesome, and de- 
yoted Denham, that he was conveyed in safety to 
the Continent. 

In 1647 he performed many secret and im- 
portant services for Charles I. when a prisoner in 
the hands of the army. Speaking of Charles I. 
Denham* says: — / 





He was pleased to command me to stay privately at 
London, to send to him, and receive from him all hi 
] s fr und to all | correspor ts at home and 
abi and I was furnished with nit eral cyphers in 

jer tol which tr I performed v ty t 

I with whom we « 1 ineé 

nths after, bei li dl t 1 wledge of 
Mr. Cowley’s hand, I hap; escaped both for mysel 

it e that tf i corres} n with 1 

Denham now resided abroad as one of the fol- 

wers of Charles II. Sent ambassador to Poland, 
in conjunction with Lord Crofts, he had the ad- 
dress to procure for master a contribution of 
“full ten thousand pound” from the king's sub- 
cts in that country. Returning to England in 


ul 
und his estates greatly reduced; but 
was hospitably entertained for about a year by 
Lord Pembroke. At the Restoration, however, 
his loyalty and services were rewarded, and his 
losses in the royal cause repaid by his appoint- 
ment to the Surveyor-Generalship of the King’s 
Buildings, a place by which, according to Wood, 
he got 7000/. . Hl. W. Cooxes. 


Astley Rectory, near Stourport. 


) 
} 
iS 


THE METRE OF “ BEPTPO.” 
(4" 8S. x, 185, 212.) 

A remark, carelessly penned by Lord Byron and 
misquoted by Mr. Freperick Locker (p. 185), 
is apt to mislead the readers of Beppo as to the 
antecedents of the metre of that poem. Byron’s 
observation that he composed Beppo “ in the ex- 
cellent manner of Mr. Whistlecraft, Berni being 
the father of that kind of writing,” must be taken 
as referring, not to the versification, but to th« 
vein of sarcastic drollery employed throughout 
the composition. With the metre of Whistle- 
craft, Lord Byron had been familiar many years 


fore the poetry of Whistlecraft was given to | 


* See his Epistle Dedicatory to Charles TT 


the world, or John Hookham Frere assumed the | 





working-jacket of the Stowmarket harness-maker, 
So also Berni, from childhood upwards, must have 
been accustomed to. that very versification of 
which, according to Mr. Locker’s interpretation, 
he was the father. Half a century previously, the 
stanza of Berni had been written in fall vigour by 
Luigi Pulci, and it is the Morgante Maggiore of 
that author which supplied the model both of 
Byron and Whistlecraft. The same metre was also 
employed by Angelo Poliziano, who died 1494; 
by Boiardo, whose Orlando Innamorato appeared 
in 1595 ; and by Ariosto, whose Furioso was pub- 
lished in 1516, Then came Berni. The poetry of 
Italy, which in the hands of Pulci had been 
encumbered by Florentine idiom, and in those of 
Boiardo by the rugged provincialisms of Lom- 
bardy, was now governed by the fine taste, of 
Berni, who, discarding the Tuscan dréss, and re- 
jecting metrical conyentionalities, originated that 
perfect method of poetry which has gained the 
et of “ Bernesca poesia.” To the present day 
in Italy the offava rima has been the measure 


almost invariably used for burl sque poetry, and in 
the seventeenth century a poem appeared which 
heads the list of mock-hersic poetry. This pro- 
duction, the Seechia Rapita of Alessandro Tas- 
soni, is a good-humoured satire on the contests 
waged between the Italian cities, m re particularly 
that conducted by the Bolognese to recover the 
ket of a well which had been carried away by 

itizens of Modena. These remarks may be 
ient to show the inact uracy of asserting for 
the invention of the offava rima, a system 
of verse in which Tasso composed the Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, and which, so early as the four- 
teenth century, was employed by Boccaccio. It 
is remakable that though Chaucer imitated Boc- 
caccio, he neglected to use Boccaccio’s stanza, 
though the stanza of seven lines, a near approach 
to the ottava rima, is frequently used by our old 
versifiers, an instance of which may be given from 
the poems of Occleve :— 
“ Aristotle, most famous philosofre, 

Ilis epistles to Alisaundre sent, 

Whos sentence is well bette than golde in cofre, 

And more holsumer grounded in trewe intent. 

For all that ever the Epistles ment, 

To sette was this worthy conqueror, 

To reule how to sustene his honour.” 











It will be seen that the difference between the 
two styles isnot important, but I do not find that 
the ottava rima was introduced into England until 
the days of Sidney, when, to quote the words of 
old Ascham— 

“ Englishmen held the Triumph of Petrarche in more 
reverence than the Genesis of Moysis—and made more 
accompt of Tullie’s Offices than of the story of the Bible.” 

Then it was that Fairefax’s translation of Tasso, 
preceded by the Godfrey of Bulloigne of Richard 
Carew, must have familiarized English readers 

| with the intricacies of oftava rima, An extract 
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from Carew’s work will show the degree of per- 
fection attained by that author :— 


“ Now spread the Night her spangled canopie, 
And summon’d every restlesse eie to sleepe : 
On beds of tender grasse the beasts down lie, 
The fishes slumber’d in the silent deep, 
Unheard was serpents’ hiss, and dragons’ crie, 
Birds left to sing, and Philomele to weepe, 
Only that noise heav’ns rolling circles hest, 
Sung lullabie, to bring the world to rest.” 
That Byron, like Whistlecraft, took his leading 
idea from the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, is 


, 1 


explained by the devotion with which the poet, 


while residing at Ravenna, devoted himself to the 
task of making a word-for-word translation of his 
favourite romance. That he was not unmindfal 


of the pseudo-harness-maker’s imitation is evident 
from many points of resemblance, which will sug- 
gest themselves on a perusal of the two productions 
and afterwards, when in Don Juan the poet, epito- 
mizing the character of Donna Inez, relates that— 

“ Her serious sayings darkened to sublimity ; 

In short, in all things she was what I call 

A prodigy—her morning dress was limity,” 
it is probable that he is recollecting a similar 

freak of Whistlecraft— 
“ The ladies looked of an heroic ra 


Majestical, reserved, and somewhat sull 
Their dresses partly silk and partly woollen 

One other kindred work may have been studied 
to advantage by the author of Beppo. This is 
the Ricciardetto of Monsignor Forteguerri, con- 
sidered by Italians one of the best exponents of 
their bravura poetry. This author’s turn of sar- 
casm is remarkably similar to that of Swift; in- 
deed critics have remarked upon the whimsical 


coincidence that two contemporary dignities of | 


the church should have invented the same scur- 
rilities, That Byron drew upon this burlesque is 
evident from the passage in Beppo, beginning— 

“She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 

Which certain people call a certain age,” — 
the very counterpart of which is to be found in 
the Ricciardetto. 

Mr. Howtett’s quotation (p. 212) is in seséo, 
not in oftava, rima—a measure in which only one 

oem of length, the Animali Parlanti of Casti, is 
— to be written. The difference, which to 
Mr. Howtetrt appears to be trivial, lies in the 
omission of a couplet in the sesto rima stanza. 

“ The latter,” observes Ugo Foscolo, “is an easy mea- 
sure, agreeing with the garrulity of old age, and well 
adapted to one who wishes to gossip in verse, and whose 
enfeebled faculties cannot sustain much mental labour.” 


He further adds that it is a system of versifica- 
tion not capable of conveying the ideas of a poet 
with energy, while the length and slowly returning 
* cadences of the oftava rima assist the dev lopement 
of poetical imagery. 


JULIAN SHARMAN. 
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COLLEGE LIFE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
(4" 8. x. 205.) 


Johnson, in his Life of, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, libel on Milton, included (unhappily for 
Johnson’s own fame) in his Lives of the Poets, 
says :— 

*I am ashamed to relate what I fear is true, that 
Milton was one of the last students in either university 
that suffered the public indignity of corporal correction," 





Johnson gives no authority for this painful ac- 
cusation. As he was not certain of the truth. of 
his statement, which it is clear he was not, as he 





, 
says “I fear it is true,’ ought he not to haye 
abstained frpm mentioning it at all? To one who 
like myself regards our sacred Milton as only 
below the prophets and apostles, the idea of his 





being subjected to so gross an indignity is ex- 
tremely shocking; ‘although, if it be true, we as 
Christians can console ourselves with the remem- 


brance that a yet greater man than Milton was 








five times outraged by receiving “ forty stripes 
sive one,” and that this, so far from detracting 
from his glory, still further adds to it in the eyes 
of Christians who regard martyrdom as the highest 
of privileges. Mr. Forster says in his Life of 
Goldsmith, that the poet was once knocked down 
by his tutor at D iblin. Truly our forefathers held 
remarkable notions with regard to the efficacy of 
the rod. her it was soldier, sailor, appren- 
tice, schoolboy, or un female outcast, they 
did not appear to have a notion of any other mode 


of instruction or correction than the cat and the 
cudgel. As our ancestors and their scourgings 
have happily passed aw vy, the fact of England's 
having been, as one may say, governed by the 
rod, would only be a matter of historical interest, 
were it not that there appears to be a tendency in 
some quarters to wish to revive the brutal and 
degrading punishments of the bad old times. I 
myself was recently in the company of some people 
who were regretting the abolition of flogging in 
the army. -Knowing that they were as worthy 
and kind-hearted people as exist anywhere, I 
could hardly believe my ears until I remembered 
that they belong to a family whose politics are 
nearly coeval with Stonehenge. 

. JoxaTHAayx Bovcuten. 





CRICKETS. 
(4 S. X. 205.) 

Your correspondent Mr. C. W. Barker in- 
quires how to get rid of crickets, lamenting that 
he has tried Chase’s beetle-paste without effect, 
at which I am not surprised. 

The h ibits of the*house cricket ( Gryllus dome + 
ticus) are described by Cuvier, Stephens (see his 
genus Acheta), and other entomologists ; but best 
of all by White in his Natural History of Selborne 
(Bohn’s edition, pp. 256, 338), and a study of the 
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habits of particular insects will be found the best 
means of dealing with them. I merely propose 
in answering your correspon¢ dent's qu stion to 
give my own practical exper rience, and as | have 
had. occasion to make an unremitting crusade 
acainst crickets, and their orthopterous congeners, 
black-beetles, for the last twenty years, it may be 
of some use to him. 
sot he pests in question resort, with but 
oth t } { ; 
little exception, to the hottest parts of the kitchen, 





especially to cuz phe yards and crevices near the 
" or me 7 

fire-place ; a 1d when they swarm or are habit tually 
b uinted (: oe they are very sag yacious of 





water a 
Before 
be pou 


¢ 


» a it m. alte wl h the 


80 as 





burnt, as it i 1 fact on 





alter 





life within less than twelve hours 

There are other plans of setting traps, such 
well-baited d Pp dishes 
them by means of strips of w 1, and the 1 l 
wasp-bottle q 

I will only add, in contradiction to 1 ral 
acceptance of entomologists, that I believe. the 
cockroach (which especially infests ships) and the 
house-beetle are not exactly the same, as the 
former fly about with strength like coc kchs ufer 


and clita’ bite human nails, and even living 


flesh, which the former, as far as I know, do not. 
But both lay their eggs, which usually contain 
from sixteen to twenty-four young, in the same 
way, and fix them on walls, dexterous sly colouring 
them to the same tint, so as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. Crickets seem to breed differently, 
at least I recently found a very large one inside a 
basin on the top shelf of a warm cupboard: sur- 
rounded by an abundant progeny of flea-looking 
creatures, the larger of them about the eighth of 
an inch long, lively, and of a silvery appearance. 
SENEX. 





I believe that crickets are effectually poisoned ® 
by tasting, or even smelling borax; but the fol- 
lowing will be found a successful trap for them :— 
lowing will be found a succeé ul trap for them : 
Take acle half-a-pound ; flour, a table-spoon- 
er, enough to thin the above to a 
syrup; oil of aniseed, ten drops. Cover with this 








the b ittom of a white jam-pot inside; cover the 

yutside with a cloth, for the crickets to climb up. 

rhey will fall in, and perish. F. C. H. 
: ] 


As it was I who deciphered and sent to Mr. 


ErLacomBE the inscription, I may fairly speak 


~ 





g wa n an essential 

such hexamet s this, and rhyme would 
especially fitting in an hexameter on a bell. 
Pei net } : ] na Vv Gabrie/is,” 

Ilex [ italicise tl yllables that form the 

yme. Moreover, the church whence the above 

taken plain building consisting of nave and 

chancel, and quite destitute of no ks, corners, 

chapels, and such like excrescences. Lastly, 


inscription on a bell at Rougham, 





us de celis hal nomen Gabrie/is.” 
lhis illustrates well the rhyme of the other. 
. l] { ] add those of Cubberly 








ch , which I was enabled to 
vi y th Iness of the Rev. W, W. Liddell, 
the mbent 
Bell No. |— 
\ Mar i ] 
Old English characters; between the words 
w embossed med s of a woman's head 
ned, rep ting the Virgin Mary. 
Bell 3 is 1 and cast in 1870, but on 
the old was this inscription in similar charac- 
to No. 1, with the s e little figures- 
N r 
Bell No. 2 
“Samuel-Bat . Frar ( ley, Churchwardens, 1661 
(ficure of a bell) . Robert Bowden, Minister,”’ 


About halfway down the bell this— 
L . (figure of bell). N. 
(2 figures of bells) 
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In the churchyard of the same, facing the large 
door, is this epitaph— 
“lonun Waker, &e, &c. 
A industrious working man, 
But not covetous for gain, 
A cheerful ympanion, 
And never felt much pain, 
But finished his days 
With peaceable ways 
On the 5" day of Jat ary, 





good cx 


1788,* 


In his arm chair 
Free from all care 
In his 82°¢ year. 


Ani here close by 
The wife doth lie, 
Died aged 84, 
1794.” 
Let me add a bell inscription at Dowdeswell, 
near Cheltenham— 
“ When I was cast into the ground 
I lost my old tone, and revived my 
On the tower at Cubberley is a dial which has 
proved a very Sphinx to inquirers The difficulty 
is the inscription, which seems to be this 
“ Fugit Hora Suevet.” 
Will any (2dipus appear for this ? 
At one —— ( — are the 


und.” 


remains of the 


al ' 
mas. 


old Cobberley Hall or Castle, now only a 
castellated wall, A once there were ruins of 
some extent, which the ruthless ¢ yes of the neigh- 
bours looked on as a handy quarry, and so carted 
them away. 

Finally, let me inaulee concerning a certain 
cross mentioned in Cobberley Hall: a Gloucester- 
shire Tale of the Foustcenth Centu Y, by Robert 
IIughes (post 8vo, 1824), privately printed at 
Cheltenham, p. 15: — . 

“It proved to be a lofty stone cross on an aral pedes- 
tal erected in the centre of some roads which esosned 
there. .... On inspecting it more closely they saw a 
shield of arms on the eastern side (a fesse between 3 
martlets), which Alice knew directly to be the badge of 


her family (the Berkeleys). This was the inscription— 
‘Thys Crosse the pious Giles de 
the yeere off Redemcion mcctx . + 
Is this cross a reality? Is it mentioned any- 
where else? Is there any engraving of it? It 
seems to have been near Cubberley. 


Hi. 8. 


Berkeley hee built yn 


SKIPTON, 
Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 
“Cujusvis hominis est errare: nullius nisi insipientis, 
perseverare in errore.”—Cic. 

I am much obliged to your respe acted corre- 
spondents for their courteous correction as to the 
meaning of the word celiis. They have ec ian 
me that I was mistaken. 

“ Missi de celis habeo nomen Gabrielis,” 
which is not an uncommon legend on medieval 
bells, misled me. H. T. E. 


the 1788 is metrically 


* Note the rhyme and emphasis ; 
redundant, 
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It must be borne in mind that in some districts, 
| Lincolnshire for example, there is no old bell- 

inscription more common than “ Personet hec celis 
dulcissima vox gabrielis,” and that bell inscrip- 
tions are often misspe ‘It. I think there is no doubt 
that H. T. E. is right in considering cellis a mis< 


| take for celis, the medieval way of writing calis, 
| Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

CAGLIOSTRO BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

| (4" 8. x. 61, 153, 218.) 

| 


Mr. W. E. A. Axon (p. 61) refers to a series of 
papers written by him, which have appeared’ in 
| the Dublin University Magazine, on this famous 
charlatan. He also supplies a collection of the 
titles of publications relating to his biography, and 
ems d learning whether there ai 
others on the subject. In the list he e1 
‘The Life of the Count Cugliostro, &¢., dedi 
Madame la Comte ile Cagliostro. London 
the Author, 1787. Pp. xxx—12 
This would seem to be the only work of purely 
English composition enume rated by him and i 


sirous of are any 
iumerates : 
ated to 
» printed for 





has been thus characterised by Thomas (¢ 
an essay under the title “Count Caglivst: 
lished in his Miscellanies :— 

“The quantity of discoverable printing about Cagli 
ostro ( much | * burnt) is now not great, never- 
thel 1 frightful proportion to the quantity of informa- 
tion given. . . Of thi ort emphatically is the 
English Life of Count Cagliostro, price three shillings 
and six, a book indeed which one might hold (so fatuitous 
inane is it) to 7 some mere dream, vision, and unreal 
eidolon, did it not now stand palpably there, as sold by 
T. Hookham, Bond Street, and bear to be handled, 
spurned at, and torn into pipe matches. Some human 
creature was at the writing of it, but of what kind, 


country, trade, character, or 1 will in vain 


strive to fancy.’ 


gender, you 


I was in early life acquit uinted with a barrister 
who practised in the city of Cork, of the name of 
| William Levingstone Webb.. He was the uncle, 
by the mother’s side, of the celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam Webb Follett, who died Attorney-General of 
ne and who, if he had lived, would have 
been Lord Chancellor. I have repeatedly heard 

| the following statement from the — Mr. Webb. 
It being essential to his admission to the Irish 
Bar that he should attend a certain number of 

| terms in London, he with two friends who were 
destined for the same profession embarked atCork 
in a small sailing vessel for Bristol. His com- 
anions were Charles Kendal Bushe, afterwards 

} 7 rd Chief Justice of Ireland, and Thomas Jowns- 
end, whose son afterwards, I believe, became & 
bishop of the established Church. Both Mr. 
Bushe and Mr. Townsend were subsequently 
Members of the Irish Parliament, and the former 
| acquired great celebrity as an orator. The facili- 
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ties of passenger traffic be tween the two countries 
were in those days very limited, and the wind 
being adverse, th little craft with the three law 
aspirants was forced to put into some small port 
in the Bristol Channel, I believe Ilfracombe. 
Being detained there some day s, their supply of 
sea store, always then provided for that voyage 
and their stock of ready cash, ran short, and they 
had probably no means in that small town of 
obtaining money. The story told by Mr. Webb 
was, that they accordingly laid their heads to- 
gether, and ¢ 0 posed a novel or tale under the 


name of Memoirs or a Life of Count Cagliostro. 


When the n ‘ript was finished, one of the 
arties st 1 with it for London, where he sold 
it to a bookseller in the habit of publishing novels, 


for the sum of 10/., which being remitted enabled 
the other two to pay their hotel bill, and to meet 
their envoy in town. I suspect that this anec- 
dote has appeared in print, and I would feel 
obliged to any correspondent who could refer to 
its publicati yn. 

There ; two copies of the Life, which Mr. 
Carlyle has treated with such contempt, in the 
Library of the British Museum, but it is impos- 
sible to say with certainty whether it is the book 
which was composed under such peculiar circum- 
stances. The dedication is signed “ Lucia,” pro- 
bably a fictitious nomme de plume, and it states 
that “a principal part of the events which com- 
ose the narrative . . are extracted from La 
vive de Comte Cagliostro au peuple Anglois,” of 
which ofcourse they must have had a copy. The 
volume is a defence or apology for the charlatan, 
and although it is interspersed with poetic and 
other quotations, such as might be expected from 
law students at that period, its composition does 


not hold out any promise of that future eminence | 


which Charles Kendal Bushe attained. He was 
called to the Irish Bar in 1790, a date which 
would seem to accord with that of the previous 
publication ; and it would be desirable, if possible, 
to ascertain whether it was the joint production 
of the three Irish law students. W. B. 

[For notices of Count Cagliostro consult “ N, & Q.” 
r¢ §, ix. 121, 185.—Ep.] 


HO’ = HOE. 
(4° S. x. 102, 171.) 

When your learned contributors, Messrs, Kers- 
LAKE, Picton, and Peacock have under con- 
sideration this sufic to many place-names in 
various parts of England, we could wish them, 


for an instant, to have regard to what is seemingly | 


a Scottish example, which however stands as a 


mys. 
.,_ 4m the parish of Dalry, Ayrshire, is a large 
tract of elevated, now green, pasture land, which 


has been long, and is now, known by the name | 





Hou-rat—a name which, whatever was its ori- 
ginal form, is now both spelled and generally 
pronounced so in the locality. It lies between 
two waters, the Rye and Pitcon (anciently Pot- 
connel), which fall into the Garnock; and both 
of which, opposite to Hourat, run in very deep 
ravines; and it will be almost perfectly described 

AKE, applied to the 


in the words of Mr. Kers! 


village of Pinhoe, as indeed “ situated upon what 
is pre-eminently a headland, stretching into a 
plain,”—only Hourat is not a village, but itself 


the headland. 

As it may be explained; it was on this hill- 
ridge that the Scots army was encamped imme- 
diately prior to the battle of the Largs in Oct. 
1263. <A part of it is called the Camphill still. 
Another part, a spur, on its east side, and near its 
south end, is called Caer-winning-hill (the Hill of 
St. Winnon’s Fort), which is isolated so far, and 
fully more elevated than any other part; and 
being also near the end of the ridge, it enjoys the 
widest prospect. It has been entrenched by a 
triple line of circular vallums, chiefly composed of 
earth; one at the base with a foss, and two high 
up near the summit. Hence it, no doubt, was 
called by a British speaking people a Caer, syno- 
nymous almost, if not quite, with a rath, lis, or 
fort. What then we would ask is—Whether, in 
the opinion of those competent to form one, this 
name Hourat may not be interpreted a Aill-fort or 
hill-rath? (Worsaae’s Danish Raths, p. 300.) 

However, if Ho, Hoi (pr. heui), or Hou be 
Norse or Danish, and rat, the suffix, Celto-Irish, 
a difficulty as we are aware arises. See, however, 
Worsaae, pp. 67,68. The famous hill of Howth, 
in Ireland, is admittedly by Irish scholars Danish. 
The name is said to stand in ancient documents, 
Hofela, Houete, and Houeth; all of which, ac- 
cording to Worsaae (p. 324), are different forms 
of Hofud or Hoved, a head. May Hourat not 
have had an origin similar to Howth, whether 
that be correctly deduced from Hoved or not? 
Norse or Danish names, in the locality of Hourat, 
are not uncommon; as Gill, Crosby, Busby, 
Skerrie-craw, Caaf, and Crummock—the two last 
being waters, and the very last a small stream at 
Beith, which is the name also of a property in 
which the Burn has its source. EsPeDARE. 

A few years since in the Office of Works at the 
Dockyard, Devonport, a paper was discovered 
which has since been copied by photography, 
entitled — 

“A Trve Mapp and Discription of the Towne of Ply- 
mouth and the Fortifications thereof, with the workes 
and approaches of the Enemy at the last Seige, a. 1623.” 
It is signed “W. Hollar.” It is more properly 
a bird's-eye view than a map. The high ground 
between Plymouth and the sea, now called “The 
Hoe,” is occupied by a windmill. The name of 
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“The Hoe” is given to the low ground lying at 
the foot of its northern declivity, just outside the 
town wall, and between that called Frankforte 
and the Water, which sixty years ago still flowed 
over the site of great part of Stonehouse, and in 
this “mapp” is occupied by vessels. There is a 
thyme in reference to a wealthy merchant of 
Dartmouth, from whence one might infer that 
Hoe meant wharf, hythe, or landing place : — 
* Blow it high, or blow it low, 
Phe wind blows fair for Hawley’s Hoe; 

as it seems to be used in this pla e. Has it any 
connection with the word hangh or with hay, as 
found in Northernhay, Southerniay, Shillhay, and 
Bonhay, at Exeter, which all correspond with the 
Hoe in this map in having been open spaces out- 
side the wall, and easily accessible from a gate of 
the town. ; Cc, 





WALTER SCOTT'S NOVEL 


(4* 8S. x. 184.) 


fQ 


c 


s in} 
Many of 


Is it quite certain that all the mistake 
Walter Scott’s novels are really his? 
them are, I have I think, if 
the MSS. were examined, .would probably turn 
out to be the blunders of those who assisted the 
novelist in the ction of his proofs. It is 
much to be desired that the next edition of the 
Waverley Novels should be compared with the 
manuscripts. Though I do 





+ Y . 
no doubt, but son 
y corTr 


not think I am by 
any means a careless man in the matter of revis- 
ing proofs, I know by sad experience how the 
printers oftentimes have made me talk nonsense, 
or, what is worse, a kind of sense the very reverse 
of what was in my mind. 

Program is, I think, much better English than 
“ programme ” good a form as 
wound, though perhaps not now quite so common 
in written English. Camden uses it in his Hist. 
of Queen Elizabeth, sub anno 1585 :— 

* Davis followed the trail hereof, which winded first 
towards the west, and then towards the north.’ 
tichardson’s Dict. vol. ii. p. 2192 


; winded is quite as 


—sSee 
I have nothing to say in favour of confident 
except to suggest that it is a misprint. 


K. P. D. E. 


ustice of Mr. 


OAKLEY'’s remarks ‘on the learning of Scott, it 
must not be forgotten that if ever man wrote 
currente calamo it was the great novelist, and as 
he would not afford time to verify his quotations, 
he was obliged to rely on his memory, which, 
although wonderfully tenacious, 
failed him. 

Of the instances adduced by Mr. Oak ey, I 
have in my copy of The Antiquary the correction 


Without calling in question the 


4 ? 
occasionally 


of est eqmor for justitior, and also the correction | 
t 





(which he does not give) of egit altos in lieu of 
agitaret. I have not, however, altered odi to odi- 
mus, as it can hardly be classed among the “ mis- 
quotations.” The Antiquary remarks “ For me, 
1 must say odi accipitrem,” &c. A reference will, 
I think, show that the alteration is intentional, 
an adaptation of the trite passage to suit the pur- 
pose of the speaker. From th sample” given 
by Mr. Oax.ey, a further supply would no doubt 
be acceptable to many readers of “ N. & Q.” 

I am much pleased with his warm praise of 
» Antiquary, which, part] haps from sym- 
pathy with Mr. Oldbuck’s ta , 1 have always 
~anked as Scott's master-pit ( ; 


—— 
if 


Joun J. A. Boasg, 


ORIEL, OR ORYALL, ITS ETY 


(4% S,. vy. 5 


MOLOGY. 


r volumes of 
and page 
juotes from the 
th reference to 
; r the Oriel, 
* window,” a 
hich he says 
monks, who 


ipered than 


r 


your work, I find that 
indicated, the Rev. F. 
first volume of Zhe O 
what is there described as “ Ori 
so called from its b ay or 








well-known passage from Tul 
that “the use thereof is kn 
» latit ‘ 


(adine morot, Travoner ailscel 


were in | 
dise ased, to dine the rein.” 

This is some time ago; if your excellent 
corresp mdent would take tl! trouble to refer te 
the letter-press attached to p. 144, in the first 
volume of Skelton’s Ozonia Antiqua, he would find 
a short essay on the subject of oriels (whatever 
may be the proper spelling of the word), ascribed 
to the pen of a former Provosf{ of Oriel C lege, 
and since, I believe, disclain« l by him. Much 
curiosity and interest was excited -by the notice 
at the time of its first appearance, owing to the 
eminence and position of its supposed author, and 
the consequent persuasion that if the college 
really possessed any special information as to the 
etymology or meaning of the word, it would be 
made known to scholars upon the best authority ; 
but this expectation was not altogether fulfilled, 
for the only new pt int clear! ished was 








that the college possessed no further information 
upon the subject beyond the account usually 


given—that their buildings had been erected on 
the site of a spacious and handsome messuage 
called La or Le Oriole from some part of its 
internal construction to which that term was ap- 


| plied. The paper further proceeds to remark— 


that the word oriolum is generally explained as 


being a porch, gateway, or room over the gate- 
way commonly used as a private chapel, though 
several writers observe that its use does not 
always accord with this explanation; and in & 
rk inst . fy } » Pipe Rolls, 
remarkable instance quoted from the Pipe 
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it must denote an outer part anterior to the actual 
door: “In uno magno oriollo pulchro et one | 
tenti ante ostium magne camer regis in castro | 
de Kenelworth faciendo,” 6. 16. 4.* Certain, how- 
ever, it is that the term was applied to parts of a 





building which were not used a gateway or 
entrance. 
In the twenty-third volume of the Archeologia, 
105, is a pape x by the late Mr. Hamper of 
Birming ham, in which he expresses his persua- 
sion that the term oriel was used in six senses— 
(1) as a |} <b meta (2) a porch attached to any 
edifice 3) a detached gate-house, (4) an 
story (5) a loft, and (6) a valle ry for minstrels ; 
and procees ls to support his opi ni 1 by extracts 
from various ancient authoritie jut, if the 
word have so many different ications, or 


rather, is applied to so many different objec 
there surely must be some one pervading 
running through all cases, of that in which an 
oriel consists, if we could but find it out. All par- 
ties agree that it has n« thing t to do with the east, 


1dea 








and ther fore ore ns, as a theme for the word, is 
out of the qui stion. Again: it th us nothir g neces- 
sarily to do with a window, though we | ar 80 
much now of oriel windows, for in older writers 
the two are not found joined together, and oriel 
stands by itself, though there is no reason why 
there may ot have been one or more windows in 


itt The ed writer of the observations in 
Skelton’s ¢ Antiqua says, the etymology of 
the term is evidently the same with that of the 
classical word ostium, or os, oris; ostium being the 
door, oriolum the porch or vestibule before it. 
But if this be so, without mentioning other ob- 
jections, how will the explanation, which seems 
to limit the meaning of the term to 


earl 


] 
} 


onia 


Os 


something 


1 


the well- 


having reference to a door, agree with 
known passage in the Syguyr of Lowe Degire ?— 
“In her oryall there she -_ 
Closed well with royall glas!” { 


Mr. Hamper, on the other side, expresses with 
much modesty his opinion that, from the instances 
adduced by him, he has shown the general idea 
expressed by the word to be that of a pent- 
house or c ered way, and derives it from the 
Saxon orep*helan, to cover over. Perhaps his 
notion of one id: “a conveyed by the term m: ay not 
be very far from the truth; but it is difficult to 
imagine how oriel should be derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, considering that we do not read of 
their ever having had any, and their buildings (so 
far as we know of ther m) are sup] yosed to have 
been plain, having no projections except perhaps 


* 19 Henry III. 


+ See Nares’s G lo ssary, and Mr. Hamper’s paper | 
page 114. | 
} This etymology does not account for the introduc- 


tion of the /, by no means an unimportant letter, unless 
Wwe are supposed to find it in the derivative ostio/um. 





| one not my own, but which I have 





a porch, while the member of architecture known 
by this name is of a later, not a very early, 
| period. 

Having thus commented freely on the theories 
of others, may I be permitted to bring forward 


vccidentally met 
in the writings of an eminent scholar, and 
sd to consideration. 
d to the well- 
on the Bristol 


with 
which appears to me well entitk 
It is mentioned in a note append: 
known Jacob Bryant’s observations 
poems ascribed to Rowley (p. 452). He remarks 
that “Oriolum may possibly be the Latinized 
form of the French word oreii/on, admitted by the 
dictionaries to be a term of architecture.” I have 
not at this moment any French work at hand 
which will enable me to inquire further into its 
history ; but it the dinfin of oreille, an 
ear, and seems to denote a pri yn which bears 
the same proportion to a larger Building that the 
ear does to the head or the body. In conversa- 
tion with an eminent scholar now deceased, he 
expressed to me his entire approval of the etymo- 
logy ; and certainly, whether it is the true one or’ 
not, it is far more probable that oriolum, as a 
medieval term, should be derived from the French 
than either the Latin or the Saxon; while in the 
sens a Pp aye tion, the ide a implied by it, it 
suits all and every case which has been brought 
forward. 

Upon referring to the word 


ut 
ul 


is ive 


jyectl 
j 


} 
0 


° 
» of 


oreilion in Cham- 


baud’s Dictionary, I find the explanation given to 
be this :— 

“Terme de fortification, avance d’une figure ronde aux 
cotés d’un bastion. Orillon, t rme d’architecture, retour 
au coin d’un chambranle. Ear. 


Perhaps some of your correspondents acquainted 
with French literature will kindly illuminate us 
to the use of the word oreillon, which I believe to 
have been originally employed castellated 
architecture, as noted above W. (1.) 


in 


FATHER ARROWSMITH’S HAND. 


(4% S. ix. passim; x. 177.) 
The allegations against Father Arrowsmith 
quoted, and called in question by Mr. Brirren, 


was contradicted in the Manchester newspapers of 
l4th ult. (Aug. 14, 1872) by Mr. Daniel L a 
J. P., whose statement of the facts of the 
appears to be taken from Henry More’s Historia 
Pron v Cie An ylre ane Societatis Je su, book xX. (pub. 
1630 or 1660).° It may, however, be a satisfac- 
tion to neutral inquirers to see, in addition, the 
following testimony, which, as being Protestant, 
is of course not open to the suspicion of being 
prejudiced. 
In the “ publisher's preface ” to the fourth edi- 
tion of a classical work, the Traditions of Lan- 
eashire, by John Roby, M.R.S.L., is the following 
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‘rom the fifth edition (G. Rout- 
, and the italics are.mine :— 
have been led by false informa- 
s reflecting on the character and 
| devoted Roman Catholic priest, 
ywsmith. Mr, Roby states that he 
caster ‘in the reign of William III.’ ; 
uffer, he desired his right hand 
uring the bystanders that it would 
miraculous cures on those who had 
efficacy’; and (denying that Father 
1 on account of religion) Mr. Roby 
been found guilty of a misdemeanour, 
s story of his martyrdom and mira- 
culous attestation to the truth of the cause for which he 
suffered was contrived for the purpose of preventing any 
seandal that might have come upon the Church through 
the delinquency of an unworthy member.’ 

“* What, then, are the facts as far as they have been 
Investigated? The Father Edmund Arrowsmith, who 
suffered death at Lancaster, was born at Haydock in 
Lancashire in 1585, and he suffered in August, 1628 (4th 
Charles I.), sixty vears before William III. ascended the 
English throne. The mode of execution was not that of 
capital punishment for the offence [alleged as] com- 
mitted, but rather that imposed by the laws for treason, 
and for exercising the functions of a Roman Catholic 

riest. He was hanged, drawn and quartered, and his 

ead and quarters were fixed upon poles on Lancaster 

Castle. It was in this dismemberment that the hand 
became separated, and it was secretly carried away by 
some sorrowing member of his communion, and its sup- 
posed curative power was afterwards discovered and 
made known. Mr. Roby cites no authority for his con- 
tradiction of the original tradition. The judge who pre- 
sided at the trial was Sir Henry Yelverton of the Common 
Pleas, who died on the 24th January, 1629.” 

The late Mr. John Harland, F.S.A., first drew 
my attention to this vindication of the fair fame 
of Arrowsmith. The preface in question was, I 
believe, written by Mr. Harland, and my impres- 
sion is that he told me so himself. 

In vol. ii. of Memoirs of Missionary Priests, by 
the Right Rev. Richard Challoner, D.D. (ed. 
1742), in the British Museum (press-mark, 4902 d), 
I have found inserted between pages 140 and 141 
the following statement, written by a lady of the 
Gerard family, and which, so far as I am aware, 
has not yet appeared in print :— 

“ Father Brian Edmund Arrowsmith was also burnt. A 
charred hand, saved by a person present was sent to his 
maternal relations.—(His mother was Margery Gerard, 


ancestress of the presen Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., of 
Garswood, Lancashire.) 


“This hand is at the present day in a perfect state, 
though charred. I have seen it all my life——my mother 
being the above Sir R. Gerard’s only sister,—and I saw 
it last Jany, 1865. . 

“The family keep it in a silver case, and honour it 
very much, and every Sunday all the crippled or diseased 
Catholic poor come to kiss it, and the priest touches 
them with it. It has performed many authentic cures,— 
some in our time,—so strong is faith. 

[Signed] “IsaBeL Burton.” 

* April 29%, 1865." 

The date at the end of this account I take to 
be in the handwriting of some officer of the mu- 


I q' ft 
edge & Sons, 
* Mr. Roby t 
tion into some 
memory of a dev 
known as Father 
was executed at L 
that ‘when al 
might be cut 
have pows rto w 
faith to believe i 
Arrowsmith suffi 
adds that, ‘ havi 
in all probability t) 


\r 








| 
| 
| 
] 
' 





seum, and to mark the time of the insertion of the 
MS. The volume appears to have been purchased 
by the museum ten years previously, 

26, Bedford Place, W.C, Jonn W. Bonz, F.S.A. 

No doubt can exist in any candid or unpre- 
judiced mind, after reading the life of Edmund 
Arrowsmith in Bishop Challoner’s Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests (vol. ii. p. 123), that Father 
Arrowsmith was a holy and devoted priest, and 
that the report of “a foul crime” as the cause of 
his death is a base and groundless calumny. He 
was executed at Lancaster, on August 28, 1628, 
in the forty-third year of his age, the fifteenth 
of his priesthood, and the fifth of his joining the 
Society of Jesus; and suffered solely on account 
of his being a priest by ordination, and exercising 
his priestly functions. Wu. Nicnoxsoy. 

Warrington. 

[This discussion must now close. ] 


MARRIAGE OF EDWARD IIL’S SON 
LIONEL. 
(4 S, x. 147.) 

I had occasion some years ago to investigate all 
the dates relating to our one Irish Princess, and 
I beg to present A. H. with the result of my re- 
searches. Mrs. Everett Green made a mistake— 
a most unusual occurrence in her case—probably 
through supposing that “ filia Comitis Ulton ° 
referred to Elizabeth instead of to her daughter 
Philippa. If your correspondent will peruse the 
extracts and references following, I think he will 
come to the conclusion that this is beyond ques- 
tion :— :; 

Elizabeth de Burgh was born July 6, 1382. 
(Inq. Post Mort. Willi. Com. Ulvestr. 7 E. UL 
39.) One membrane gives] this date; another 
says “fm, Assump. be. Mar’.” It was usual to 
give the nearest festival as an indication of the 
date of birth: and where this is done, it must not 
be taken as more than an indication in most cases. 
But when month and day are given, or some date 
not a festival—e. g. “the Tuesday after St. Mark” — 
these are generally exact. 

Elizabeth and Lionel were married in the new 
chapel of the Tower of London between July 22 
and Sept. 9, 1342. The age of the bride was ten 
years; the bridegroom was not yet four. It is 
possible that the wedding was earlier than July 22, 
but the language of the ensuing entry looks as if 
written before the event :— 

“ 1342, Monday, 22 July. To Walter de Weston, by 
the hands of Hugh de Chaumbre, the King’s varlet, super 
ordinat’ et app3at’ aul’ et came infra Turr’ Lond’ p 
sponsat Leonelli fit R. et filie et hzett Com Ulton nup 
defunct., £100.” (Rot. Ex., Miclis. 16 E. IIL.) 

“1342, Monday, Sept. 9. . Barth. de Bourgassb, p 
man? ppr’ in allocacdem tot’ denar’ quos idem B. nup 
soluit diuzsis hoib3 de London, p diu3sis iocalib3 ab eis 
empt’ ad opus Eliz’ fil, W. nup Com Ulton, p sponsat 


DATE OF 
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intz Lionelli fil. Dai R. et ipam Eliz. nup ad Turrim 
Lond’ solempii, viz. p una corona aurea munit’ de lapid’, 
una zona munit’ de perf, vno nouch et una tressur’ 
munit’ de perf, et uno anulocii lapide de rubye, que 
quidé iocalia eidem Eliz. de Dito R. libat’ fuer’ p bre’ de 
puato sigillo, intz mand de hoc tzmino: £360.” (Jb.) 
1348. Saturday, Dec. 21. ‘ Witto de Edyndon, ... p 
expii circa sponsat Leonelli, 25s, 4d.”| (Jb., 17 E. III.) 


Philippa of Clarence was born at Eltham Palace, | 


Kent, Aug. 16, 1355, and baptized in the church 
there, her sponsors being her grandmother Queen 


Philippa, Elizabeth Countess of Clarence [qy. if | 


not a mistake for her grandmother Elizabeth, 
Countess of Clare], and William de Edingdon, 


Bishop of Winchester and Lord Chancellor. | 
| member of the Society of Friends. 


(Prob. wt. dict Philipp, 43 Ed. IIL, 91.) 

Philippa of Clarence married Edmund Mor- 
timer, Earl of March, about January, 1359, being 
then between three and four years old. 

“1359. Friday, Feb. 15. In defi solut’ p solut’? pxxv1 
li, vj s. viijd, p diuzsis iocal’ empt’ de diu3zis hoibs Lon- 
don, p maritag’ Margarete fil’ R., et fil’ Leonelli Com. 
Ulton,... . £64.” (Rot. Ex. Michs., 33 E. III.) 

“1359. Tuesday, July 16. Thome de Thynham, 
Clzico capelle Ptie Re®* Angl’, in denar’ sibi lib’ de dono 
R., p feod’ suis in ea¢ capelt de iby, marit’ que fuer’ in 
ead. vidz, Margar’ fil’. R., fil’ Cofi Ulton, et Jotiis Com 
Richemond. . £10.” (Ib., Pase.) 

Elizabeth de Burgh died in Ireland about 
January, and was buried in the monastery of 
Bruseyard, Suffolk, Mar. 11, 1364. 

“1364. Jan, 31. Niclio de fladbury, et Joti de Neubur’, 
in def eis lib’ sup expe p ipds fact’ circa corpus Eliza- 
beth’ nup Ducisse de Clarence de ptibz hibii “vsq3 ad 
Abbiam de Caumpseye [where the body rested] £20.” 
(Rot. Ex., Michs. 38 E. IIT.) 

“1364, Feb. 20. Joti de Hilton et Henr’ Palmer, 


cticis, sup expii facien® circa sepult’am corp’is Ilizabeth’ 


uup Ducisse Clar’, £290.” (J6.) 

“Particule computi Nichi de ffladebury Chr., et 
Jotinis de Neuborne officiar’ Diii Ducis Clarencie, assig- 
nator’ sup expii facien® circa sepulturam corporis dii« 
Elizabeth’ nup Ducisse Clarencie, vidz, a primo die ffebr 
anno 38, usq3 xj diem marcij p’x sequem.” (Wardrobe 
Roll). 

In the Wardrobe Roll is a most interesting 
account of the progress of the royal corpse from 
Great Neston in Cheshire to Bruseyard. The 
resting-places were Chester, Coventry, and Camp- 
sey, in which last abbey Elizabeth’s mother was a 
nun. 

_ Philippa of Clarence, Countess of March, died 
in or about Dec. 1377, probably at Wigmore, aged 
twenty-two years. 

“1378, Jan. 7. To Geoffrey Stynecle, arm, sent to 
Leicester with letters directed to John [of Gaunt], King 
of Castilla and Duke of Lancaster, advertising ‘him of 
the death of the Countess of March, and excusing the 
Earl from going with him to the North, 53s. 4d.” (Rot. 
Ex., Michs, 1 R. II.) 

Some writers tell us that Lionel and Elizabeth 
were married on June 27; some, on July 27, 
This may be so; but I have found no confirma- 


tion of either date. Miss Strickland’s assertion | 





that Elizabeth died at the birth of Philippa is 
certainly a mistake. That Philippa died in her 
confinement is not at all improbable; she left five 
children. HERMENTRUDE. 


“Littte Bruree” (4 §. x. 233.)—I knew 
both Thackeray and Samuel Bevan. Thackeray 
was very sensitive about his playful words being 
made public, and I well recollect his complaining 
to me of Bevan having published a song which 
was sung when they were supposed to be “ close 
tiled.” Samuel Bevan was not an American, as 
stated by your correspondent W. T. M. He was 
an Englishman, the son of a much respected 
CLARRY, 


Inpico = Intco (4" S, ix. 535; x. 55, 117, 
199.)—The name Inigo is the same as Enneco or 
Henneco (the saint that gave appellation to En- 
nego, one of the Sette Communi), Old German 
forms of Hencke, Heinekey, Henekey (latinised 
Heineccius); diminutives of Hen, Hein, Heine, 
probably nurse names of Heinreich, or of Hein- 
rich = Henry. R, 8. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Wurtstn Tryste Farr (3* S. xii. 187.) —This 
fair is still held annually on Whitsunbank Hill, 
situated within two miles to the south-east of 
Wooler (not Woolner) in Northumberland. It 
is not held by charter. Two traditions are all I 
have been able to gather as to its history. ~ Your 
correspondent is welcome to a copy of a letter 
containing these traditions, which has been sent 
to me upon the subject. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

‘“TIumense” (4 S, x. 105, 199.) —“ Madame,” 
inquired Liebnitz of Queen Sophia Charlotte of 
Prussia, “can your majesty conceive the infinitely 
little?’’ “ Of course I can,” was the royal repartee ; 
‘what a question to ask the wife of Frederic the 
First!” HERMENTRUDE. 


“True Nosrtity” (4" S. x. 148, 213.)—Both 
‘“‘ Xptian” and “ her self” are frequently found in 
ancient MSS. and print. The Welsh use the 
word her frequently for he, him, and them. I quite 
agree with Mr. Stantey Lereu, that it is nota 


blunder of the engraver. ‘Eas 
“La Betis Savvaeer,” Lupeate (4" 8. x. 27, 


73, 154, 214.)—I always thought it very probable 
that this house was formerly the “inn” or resi- 
dence, and the property of one of the Savages of 
Clifton, afterwards “ Rock-Savage” in Cheshire, 
or of their kinsmen of Derbyshire. The Cheshire 
branch of that family certainly had a London 
residence as early as the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and which, in the seventeenth century, was in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; where one of the family, 
then Earl Rivers, died in the reign of William 
and Mary. Probably, in 1453, the Ludgate house 
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had become an hostelry of the sign of the “ Bell 
in the Hoop,” but would also then, and for 
long afterwards, known by the Savag 
Inn”; and to distinguish it from other “ Bells i in 
the Hoop,” a gradually got to be known as the 
* Bell-Savage.” 

Frodshan Castle, near Rock-Sav: we, Was ac- 
quired in ee Eliza beth’ s time by the Savages 
and in a history, or “Chronicle of Frodsham” 


nam es 


paris! 1, about to be written by a Society of Anti- 

quaries in Manchester, or some member of it, and 

of whi *h a prospectus has lately been issued, it is 

expected that siderable information relating 

to the Savage family, will for the first time b 

yrinted ; Messrs. Minshull & Hughes of Chest 

- the « f publishers, whose subscriy 1 | 

is very flourishing. r. i. 
Gustavus \poLpavs’s Br ITisH Orricers (4™ 

S. x 

en 

”* tral! 

‘<4 


refer 
found 
whic 1 supp! ne iniorn I <K j 
TON? Ti S. M. 8. 











_ a R ' S. x. 168.)—The 
Rey. L n Fre 1e rect f Bilton 
is Seaatedt in a summer-house at Wilton nea 
Daventry, in a gard: The r-] 
stands overgrown with ivy, and somewhat d 
pidated. Is this the real na f the strang 


; nee 
character described in Freeman's Journal of 1783 
as Mr. Trun 7 
MARIA pert Occrpentfh (4% S. x. 30, 116.)— 
She ican woman, wh 
gin. Her real name was 
wen, and she was born in Medford, Mas- 
Boston, in 1795. Her 


was a beautifi 





family was of Welsh 
Maria G 
sachusetts, not far from 


father possessed a literary taste, which was deli- 
cately cultivated. He lost his property, and soo 
afterwards died; when Maria, then a brilliant 


girl of fourte 
a Boston me 
tion. Whi 


en years, was aflianced to Mr. Brooks, 
rchant, who provided for her educa- 
n it was completed, they were mar- 
ried. Mercantile disaster overtook her husband, 
and in poverty and retirement the wife turned her 
attention to poetry. Her husband died in 1823, 
when she made her residence for a while in Cuba, 
where she wrote her remarkable poem entitled 
Zophi /; or the Bride of the Sea. Her uncle, ¢ 
planter in Cuba, with whom she lived, died, and 
left her a settled income, when she returned 

the United States and settled near Dartmouth 
College; where her son, afterwards an officer in 
the United States’ navy, was educated. She 


visited England with her brother in 1830, where | 


she became personally acquainted with Southey, | 
with whom she had corresponded. Mrs. Brooks 
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printed for private circul: ation, in 1843, a prose 
romance entitled Idomea, or the Vale of Yi umari, 
a sort of es She was then again 
living in Cuba. he planned and partly com- 
posed an epic calle d Beatrice, the Beloved of 
Columbus. 


One of her latest productions was 2 





“Ode to the Departed.” Two years later sh 
died at Matanzas, Benson J. Lossrx 

Phe Ridge, Dover Plains, New York, U.S. 

For notices of her w gs see Griswold’s 
Female Poets of America, and 7 Southern Lite- 


y Messenger, vol. viii. pp. 541 
UODDARD, 




















< 0. Cali 
[or Ex ION “‘ FERNE HAL\ * in CHat- 
cer (4" §S. x. 164, 236.)—Your correspondent 
F. C. H. contributes a Lancashire leg 
w c LI h i t i to ) I } aign, 
i shrine which he had dilficu 1 finding. 
I he s sta, ¢ Cha 3 expression, 
and he considers that “f halw > mean 
Fern, i very nearly right, but 
not q es” were a proper 
nam plural e1 ling, We 
lo I 3 to Canterburies. Th 
t 1 is that, as I once said in 7 itheneum, 
the word ferne is not the Old English for far, for 
that would be ferre; but it is an Old English 
word 1 ng @ t, being in fact, merely the 
M Gothic, fairneis, old. Indeed Chaucer uses 
fer 1 another passage, where “ferne yere 
means the old year. Thus Fernyhalgh means 
‘‘ olden shrine.” and the Lanca » legend 
gs I Chau $ ol ial, . bu y furnishes 


SKEAT 











» 4 ra Ter ( b 
Marearet Harvey (4 S., ix. 469; 3 93.) — 
This lady, with her two sisters and t, 
Iiderton (of the family of Ild 1 ¢ Lider 
thumb lived together in Mosley 5t 
é stle-upon-T'y1 nd the rs afterwards 
removed toa] > at White Cross fter the 
decease of th sunt, about the year 1812, where 


she then 
her sisters 
irs after- 
Margaret 
Robert 





would be abou 
Ann and Jane were 
wards they removed 
Harvey was living th ; 
Pearson, fitter to Willington Colliery, Quayside, 
Newcastle-upon- r yne, if living, could give some 
further account of this lady. Miss Margaret Har- 
vey was a strong-minded woman, and not likely 
to faint. She was endowed with remarkable 
energy of character; she was slightly marked by 
smallp x. Her sister Jane painted miniatures on 
ivory. Mr. Andrew Morton, who some years ago 


| painted the portrait of the Queen, was her pupil. 
Worcester J.B. P. 
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Tory. His way is to dismis is congregation after 
rmon with a hymn of his own « mposing, and this was 
t 





Now, viewing the sensitiveness of the hymnist 
n this, with the fact that one Ralphson, a 
tical dissenter, held forth at the period ip 








vers’ Hall and other puritanic localities, and 
ntually, with Delaune, arrested and 
1 for di cti to the vernment, may 
’ t t to J.C. J. that this Ralphson 


ave | , the author of this rare hymn 
Holding this opinion, it naturally followed 
I should examine the book. Certainly the 


f t ,nor did I expect t 
es ; : I 

lit; although t aps others savour- 
f the 1 ] ry ts ained ‘it 
r) I s} add, is, o1 
t i ¢ I one of the 

J M len, a conformist of the 
Christian nan as forse 











he « ped to Le 
r LD ne, 1 \ 
} fy “ ' 
t] le his f Ww prise 
; I 
Ralj i 1 he stood t! 
Ps } | ° , , 
( ed wi undermil! 
t with undermining the cl 
eing at the same time col n 
hangman at 1 val Exchange. That by 
Dela wa f col Plea. Vhat was the 
t ther t] urch ? 
A, ¢ 
} : n { ( x. 47 





: private tutor at Haerlem (who, by the way, 


the erandson of George Steevens, the editor 
mn ] “peal . The SI } he y n the church 
» believed to be the models of tl that car- 
len of those days t » the Crusades, 


ells which jingled every evening to be 

hose which they brought back from Damietta. 

As I should be “very sorry to « isturb the calm 

iness of my old friends, I should not like’ to 
> + 41 YY 





l 

ms seems to allude to this 
Farewells to my Harp” 

concluding lines are— 


(4 S, x, 127, 199.)—Moore 








; 


f the pulse of the patriot, sol r, or lover, 
~ throbb’d at our lay, ’tis thy 

It was but as the wind passing heedlessly 0 rer, 

And all the wild sweetness I waked was thy own.’ 





one, 


Again, in the lines “ To Rosa "— 
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“ Does the harp of Rosa slumber ? 

Once it breathed the sweetest number ! 

Never does a wilder song 

Steal the breezy lyre along, 

When the wind, in odours dying, 

Woos it with enamour’d sighing.” 
And in “The Tell-tale Lyre,” all the verses of 
which seem to relate to the olian harp. Shak- 
spere, I imagine, alludes to it in The Tempest, 
Act II. Se. 1. The line is— 

“ His word is more than the miraculous harp.” 
Ashford- Freperick Rute. 


Robert Bloomfield, the Farmer's Boy Poet, pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled— 

* Nature’s Music, consisting of Extracts from Several 
Authors, with Practical Observations and Practical Tes- 
timonies in honour of the Harp of olus,” 

The original pamphlet I have not met with, 
but it is reprinted in the second volume of Bloom- 

id's Remains, which were printed in 2 vols. 12mo, 
for the benefit of the poet’s family in 1824. 

T. FLercner. 

Ragby Chambers. 

“Tx Western Capence tow” (4° S. x, 68, 
135.) —I am much obliged to H. H. W. for his 
answer, which I have only just seen. The object 
of my query was to find another instance of the 
word westering, which, as far as I know, occurs 


only in Milton’s Zycidas and in Chaucer's Troilus | 


and Creseyde, If H. H. W., or any other corre- 
spondent, can help me to any more references, I 
shall be very glad to have them. 

C, S. JERRAM. 


St. Cuap (4 S. x. 187.)—Surely it is not | 


wonderful that the name of St. Chad should be 
no where found but in England, seeing that he 
was a genuine Englishman. He was brother of 
St. Cedda, Bishop of London; and we should 
suppose that whoever wished to learn his history 
would go at once to the early church historian, 


Venerable Bede. Of course his name has not the | 


most remote connexion with that of Thaddeus, 
which was another name for the apostle St. Jude, 
yy ’ 


Saints Cedd and Chad were brothers, and na- 
tives of the kingdom of Northumbria. The former, 
Cedd, became Bishop of Repington, and died of 
the plague at Lestingau in 664. The latter, 
Chad, was Bishop of York and Lichfield, and 
died of pestilence, 667-673, I copy the foregoing 
from my own common-place book, with an humble 
apology for giving no authority. My note was 
made in my days of inquiry and inexperience, 
when I had not learned to be exact in quoting, as 
I hope I have now. I write therefore “under 
correction.” HERMENTRUDE. 


St. Chad is a very different person from Thad- 
deus. He was a pupil of St. Aidan at Lindis- 
farne. In s.p. 666 he was consecrated to the see 








of York, but soon ceded it in favour of Wilfrid, 
In 670 he was appointed Bishop of Lichfield, 
where he died of the plague in 673. March 2 is 
dedicated in our Prayer Book to “ Cedde or Chad, 
Bishop of Lichfield.” The same day is dedicated 
to him in the Sarum Calendar and the modern 
Roman. Some accounts give Cedd, Bishop of 
London, as the brother of Chad; others give Chad 
or Cedd as the name of one and the same person; 
which are correct ? Jomnson Barty, 
Sunderland. 





“T know A Hawk From A Hanpsaw” (4 §, 
| ix. passim; x. 57, 135, 195.)— Mr. Appts, at 
pp. 57 and 195, distinctly states that “heronsewe = 
French heronceau, a young heron ;”’ and for his au- 
| thority quotes from the index to the Babees Book, 
| E.E.T.S. On reference to the work itself I find 
the following—viz. (p. 1453, note 5): “ Z cannot 
Jind heronceau. Hernsew is a common heron with- 
out distinction as to age.” Cotgrave gives the same 
interpretation as I did. At p. 219 of Babees 
| Book, it states, “ This birde defendeth his younge,” 
so that it could not be a young heron. At p. 278, 
mention is made of “ heron-sewes and other 
| bakemetes,” which would appear as in contradis- 
| tinction to roast heron, as sew is a contraction of 
| stew. 

Because I pointed out to Mr. Appts how, by 
his own process (index ferreting) and in the work 
quoted by him, he might discover that in Early 
English, sewe = stew, and that heron-sewe might, 

| therefore, be Aeron-stew in all cases, he endea- 
vours to prove that I am indebted to his “ index 
ferreting” for the conjecture. C, CHATTOCK. 
|  Castle-Bromwich. 


Loypon Swimmine Barus (4" S, x. 83, 139.) 
| Firma is in error. The Bagnio, or old Royal 
Baths, Bath Street, Newgate Street, are still in 
| existence, not having yet been “ removed to miake 
| way for the new Post Office buildings.” On in- 
| quiring lately at the office, I was assured that 
the proprietor had not even received any “ notice 
to quit.” A. H. 


InscrRIPTION AT Eaniston Anpey (4 8. x. 
| 106, 159.) —The rhyme-words I would read as 
| “seyr, heyr”—seyr, quasi sair for sore; heyr be- 
ing a punning allusion to “T. Rokeby’s” ignoble 
birth. See Galatians iv. 30; but this “ heirship” 
was a favourite subject with St. Paul. A. H. 


MARRIAGE AT THE Cuvurcn Door (4" 8.x. 
204.)—In the Anglo-Saxon ritual, the parties to 
be married, with their attendants, came to the 
porch of the church, where they were met by the 

| priest, who first blessed the ring, and then gave 
| 1t to the bridegroom, who placed it on the middle 
| finger of the bride’s left hand. Then he recited a 
| form of blessing over the parties; after which he 
| led them into the chancel, where they remain 
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during the mass; towards the end of which they 
received the solemn nuptial benediction, and 
afterwards the Pax and the Holy Communion. 
(See Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. 9.) 
In the old English rite, the Ordo ad faciendum 
usalia, begins with this rubric: “In primis 
statuantur vir et mulier ante ostium ecclesi@ coram 
Deo, sacerdote, et populo,” etc. After the essen- 
tial part of the marriage ceremonial had been 
performed, the parties entered the church as far 
as the altar step, the priest reciting the psalm— 
Beati omnes; and finally, they were introduced 
into the chancel, where they remained for mass 
and the nuptial benediction. (See Maskell’s 
Monumenta Ritualia, etc., i. 42.) F. C. H. 


Names or Streets rn Surewsprry (4** S. x. 
226.) — Dogpole was formerly called Dokepoll, 
from ducken, to stoop or duck, and poll, the head 
or summit. The bank whereon it stands has a 
very steep descent to the river. — 

Wyle Cop was called in the reign of Henry III. 
by two names. The lower part, at the foot of 
the hill, which is very steep, } rra sub Wila; and 
it is to this day properly called “ Under the Wyle.” 
The hill itself, and the top of it, Super Wilam. Cop 
is, no doubt, from the Saxon coppe, the top of a 
hill; wyle being probably a corruption of the 
word Aull, 

Shoplatch, was at the time mentioned above, 
written Soteplace, or Soetplace ; afterwards Shete- 

lace and Sheteplatch, and, by corruption, Shop- 


atch. It is believed to derive its name from one 
Soto, who had his house or “ place” there. 
W. H. 
Shrewsbury. 
Poyterract (4% S, x, 226.) —I was staying at 


Leeds in 1862, and always when the above town 
was mentioned heard its name pronounced as 
spelt. Iwas surprised at this, as until then I 
had always pronounced it as if written Pomfret. 
W. R. Tarte. 


5, Denmark Row, Camberwell. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Songs of the Russian People, as illustrative of Scla- 
vonic Myth« ogy and Russian Social Life. By W. R. 


8. Ralston, M.A., of the British Museum, Author of 
“Khilof and his Fables.” Second Edition. (Ellis & 
Green.) 

This interesting volume brings to mind the difficulty 
Wwe experienced mére years ago than we care to remeni- 
ber, when we endeavoured to satisfy our desire to know 
something of the popular antiquities and superstitions of 
the Russians through the medium of some German trans- 
lations. The result was most unsatisfactory. The desire 


for information on the subject of Sclavonic folk lore, | 


which we then felt, is one obviously widely spread ; and to 
which fact, though doubtless still more to the great 
merit of the book itself, we attribute its marked success, 











as shown by the demand fora new edition within a few 
months of the appearance of the first. The materials 
of the present volume, which is devdted chiefly to the 
Popular Songs of the Russians, but which illustrates 
on many interesting points their folk lore, have been 
gathered partly during two visits made by the author 
to Russia in 1868 and 1870, and partly from the 
writings of Sclavonic scholars. A second volume, which 
will we are sure be anxiously looked for by all readers 
of the present, will be mainly devoted to the Popular 
Tales, Metrical Romances, Riddles, and Proverbs cur- 
rent among the peasantry. After an introductory 
chapter, in which Mr. Ralston presents us with a 
rapid outline of the general aspect of Russian popular 
poetry—of the songs which are sung on ordinary occa- 
sions by the peasantry, and what manner of persons they 
are who sing them—he presents us with chapters on the 
Mythology, including the Old Gods, the Demigods, and 
Fairies and Story-land Beings. Mythic and Ritual Songs 
are next treated of; Marriage Songs follow ; then Funeral 
Songs; and lastly, a chapter on Sorcery and Witch- 
craft. The book is then made complete by what will be 
greatly valued by would-be Sclavonic scholars—a List of 
Russian authorities, to which Mr. Ralston has been in- 
debted, 


The Liflade of St. Juliana. From two Old English Manu- 
scripts of 1230 a.v. With Renderings into Modern 
English by the Rev. O. Cockayne and Edmund Brock. 
Edited by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. (Early 
English Text Society.) 


The Select Works of Robert Crowley, Printer, Archdeacon 
of He reford (1559-1567), Vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
&c.—namely, his Epigrams, A.D. 1550; Voice of the 
Last Trumpet, a.p. 1550; Pleasure and Payne, a.v. 
1551; Way to Wealth, a.p. 1550; An Informacion and 
Petition. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sary, by J. M. Cowper. (Early English Text Society, 
Extra Series.) 

We have here two fresh proofs of the vitality of the 
Early English Text Society, and of the untiring energy 
of its ruling spirit, Mr. Furnivall. The Life of St. 
Juliana is the work of the author of the Life of St. Mar- 
garet, Hali Maidenhod, and of the Ancren Rewle, edited 
by the late Vicar of Holbeach for the Camden Society; 
and it is satisfactory to find that Mr. Morton’s opinion 
that that author was Bishop Richard le Poor of Salisbury 


| grows more acceptable to Mr. Cockayne the more he con- 


siders it. The second volume (which belongs to the 
Extra Series) contains five remarkable Tracts written 


| by aremarkable man—that staunch old Puritan Robert 





Crowley, who, after carrying on the business of printing 
in Ely Rents, Holborn, where he had the honour to be 
the first to print and publish Piers Plowman, of which 
three different impressions were issued in 1550, was 
ordained by Ridley in 1551, became Archdeacon of Here- 
ford, then Vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry, and at all times 
and in all conditions the most zealous of controver- 
sialists. The five Tracts which are here reprinted, 
several from unique copies, are replete with valuable 
illustration not only of the social condition of the people, 
but of the state of religious thought at the period when 
they were composed. 

A List of the Lincolnshire Series of Tradesmen’s Tokens 
and Town Pieces of the Seventeenth Century, with Buo- 
graphical and Genealogical Notices. By Justin Simpson. 
(Bemrose.) 

This List, which seems to have been compiled with 
great care, though chiefly of local interest, is not without 
value for the illustration which it furnishes of the great 
want of small coins in the seventeenth century—since 
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